‘Ripping off yourself’ 


Shoplifting causes $18,000 bookstore loss 


By Debra Curry 


You casually slip through the 
metal turnstile, past the informa- 
tion desk, into MPC’s bookstore. 
You don’t intend to buy anything 
but you browse and notice some 
item that you like. It may not be 
anything that you need or maybe 
you do-but you have no intention 
of paying for it. | 

Without hesitation you bury it 
inside your jacket or purse, take a 
last look around and slip past the 
cashier, forcing a smile on your 
way out. 

After registration you find 
dishing out $42.75, the price for 
three textbooks, disarming and a 
rip-off! After all, education is 
free so why not the books too? 
With book secured under your 
arm you merely walk out without 


paying. A presumably just 
compensation for those high 
‘‘marked-up prices’’ the store 


charges. | 

According to bookstore mana- 
ger Dean Wright,* these are 
examples of the rationale that 
come from students who are 
caught stealing from the store. 

The traditional problem is 
‘students think the store rips 
them off, and this purportedly 


_ justifies their actions, even for 


those who wouldn’t ‘normally 
steal,’’ declares Wright. 

Wright differentiates between 
a potential thief and a shoplifter. 
The latter is ‘‘a euphemism that 
doesn’t indicate what people are 
actually doing. A thief violates 


anothers property by taking 


something that doesn’t belong to 
him.”’ 

In an attempt to spot potential 
thieves, Wright admits to having 
‘“‘developed a complete sense of 
paranoia.’’ This can be disturb- 
ing every time someone walks 
through the gate because he 
automatically becomes a suspect. 
Wright cannot ignore the fact that 
‘‘the potential for people to steal 


is ever present,’’ though she 


would prefer to dwell on more 
positive aspects. | 

Being aware of the non-consu- 
mer who comes into the store 
three and four days a week and 
isn’t looking for any specific item 
is reason enough for the four staff 
members to keep him/her under 
surveillance. 

At times Wright has ‘‘picked 
up strong vibes’’ from people who 
enter the store, and instinctively 
watches them closely. 

Since there are no_ security 
officers to patrol the store, the 
staff divides that. responsibility 
among themselves. While fhey 
are engaged in bookkeeping, 
sales transactions or taking in- 
ventory, they are exercising their 
sixth sense at all times. 

A more effective means of 
security will have to-be imple- 
mented in the bookstore in order 
to curtail: the vast number of 
rip-offs that resulted in an ap- 
proximate loss of $18,000 last 
year. 

Wright concedes that 4 per cent 
of the total sales for the store, 
based upon retail information, 
was stolen merchandise and ac- 
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Fremier discusses Gentrain 
with BBC producer Clayre 


By Luz Rodriguez 


MPC was visited recently by 
Britain’s Open University Prod- 
ucer Alasdair Clayre. - 

Photography and business in- 
stuctor Roger Fremier met Clayre 
while in England last summer 
when he asked British Broad- 
casting Corp. to co-produce in the 
Gentrain course. Clayre was one 
of the producers interested. 

Clayre is a producer and ‘‘pre- 
senter’’ for the BBC. He spoke on 
setting up a course using the 
concept of ‘‘Open University.”’ 
The Open University uses pro- 
grams presented by television, 
radio and mail. The final exams 
are taken by students at regional 
centers at the end of each course. 


Fremier is interested in doing 
some programs as a producer in 
MPC’s Gentrain. 

Gentrain is an interdisciplinary 
approach to the humanities in 
which students begin the pro- 
gram from Greek times to the late 
Renaissance and then to the 
present day. The course is taught 
twice a week for four hours, both 
Fall and Spring, and meets most 
college requirements in the lib- 
eral arts. 

Fremier says that if the college 
decided to accept the series it 
would be funded by federal grant 
and matching funds from other 
industries. | 


He also indicated Clayre might : 


act as an advisor or consultant to 
the program. 


contrary. 
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counting errors. An allowance of 
1-2 per cent fluctuation in sales is 
the direct result of mistakes made 
in inventory proceedures. Wright 
considers this small margin of 
discrepancy an acceptable stand- 
ard in any filing system. 

Beginning next fall, Wright 
hopes to introduce a new system 
of record keeping known as Retail 
Method of Inventory, to help curb 
errors and improve financial stat- 
us. 

The system requires that two 
separate sets of inventory records 
be kept to account for the retail 
sales and cost of merchandise. 

A standard misconception 
about the bookstore, expressed 
by students, is that the store 
exists merely to benefit itself. 
Wright points out facts to the 
‘‘The store is not a 
private enterprise. It pays its own 
salaries and expenses, which go 
to help the college. The income 
goes through a revenue fund 
which is drawn from, for im- 
provements for the College Cen- 
ter, adding new plants, and 
funding for special activities on 
campus. 

‘If students were aware that 


they are only ripping themselves 


a. Ase ea 


off, they might -have 
thoughts about stealing from the 
store.’’ Wright feels stealing is 
an issue of morality that indivi- 
duals need to examine. 

The problem of shoplifting 
books and other merchandise will 


ee ee mete 


second. 
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be brought down to a minimum 
by next fall at the latest, Wright is 
confident. Meanwhile the efforts 
by the bookstore staff and con- 


cerned students will be the only 


means by which these activities 
can be restricted. 
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| Increased cost forces PFM 


to terminate MPC contract 


By Ron Eastwood 
After three years of employee 


strife and continous revenue loss, 
Professional Foods Management, 


the nation-wide company- which 
manages MPC’s cafeteria and 
vending machines operations, has 
announced that it will terminate 
its contract with MPC at the 
completion of the spring term. 
Mike Simpson, local manager 
for PFM, outlined his company’s 
reasons for termination of the 
current contract before the AS- 
MPC Student Council at its April 
12 meeting. 
‘‘During the past three years,”’ 
Simpson pointed out, ‘‘PFM has 


lost $14,000 on its operation -at 
MPC. This loss trend is being 
repeated again this year.’’ 

Simpson pointed out that PFM 
has been unable to secure price 
increases and/or financial con- 
siderations from past student 
governments. ‘‘The ever in- 
creasing cost of food and labor 
has risen drastically in the past 
three years. Example: the 
minimum wage has increased 39 
per cent in those years. Food 
costs have increased in excess of 
12 per cent each year.’’ 

Under PFM’s present contract 
agreement all retail prices are 
fixed for the entire year. There is 


Mel Grime is an attorney who, along with Steven Slack, 
comes to the College Center each Tuesday from 12 to 1 
pm to give students free advice on legal matters. Photo 


by Deb Curry. 


_no allowance for price adjust- 


ments on an over-all, across-the- 
board basis. However, the Stu- 
dent Council has granted in- | 
creases in the prices of specific 
items. 

‘In effect, PFM has had’ to 
project food and labor costs 12 to 
18 months in advance,’’ Simpson 
Said. 

In 1975, Saga, a food service 
company much like PFM, con- 
ducted an appraisal of PFM’s 
operation at MPC. _ Its _ report 
noted that PFM’s pricing sche- 
dule “‘is very erratic indicating 
that high volume items not es- 
sential to the diet are provided at 
a low cost with other items most 
essential to the diet at a high 
COS, 

Saga’s report also observed 
that ‘“‘there appears to exist a 
tone of lack of mutual cooperation 
between the committees respon- 
sible for food service and. the 
contractor.”’ 

Simpson also pointed out that 
his company’s officers felt that 
the present union neogotiations 
would put PFM in a very difficult 
position to operate — effectively 
with the current poor revenue 
situation. 

In his letter informing ASMPC 
President Joseph Donahue of his 
company’s decision to terminate 
the contract, PFM Regional Vice- 
president William Crane stated 
that: ‘‘We assure you that our 
service for the remaining period 
will be quite satisfactory and that 
we will be most cooperative in 
assisting our replacement in the 
turnover of operations.’’ 
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Government failures 


By Lisa Setzer 


Traditionally, the press and government have always shared an 
adversary relationship. The ASMPC student government and El | 
Yanqui have proven to be no exception. 

One important function of the press is to report irresponsible acts 
made by the government and to not only report what the 
government does but to cover what it doesn’t do. The latter is the 
subject of this column. 

During the campaign for the Spring election, rash promises were 
made to *‘reduce student apathy” and ‘‘increase student unity.’’ If 
one were to take a concensus, he would find that between 95-98 per 
cent of the students didn’t even know an election took place and if 


any did. | seriously doubt that they could name our President and - 


those on the council. Joseph who? 

One reason the students are not aware of the officers is that the 
officers never really made themselves known to the students before 
and after the election. 

They could have done this by holding campaign speeches at noon 
in the ampitheatre. If all the candidates had been required to do 
this, many more students probably would have voted. This would 
have been a step in the right direction. 


They had promised us that they would investigate and act on 
MPC food service, parking controversy, bookstore, and veteran 
iffairs. Thus far these topics have been discussed but no real action 
nas been taken on any of them. 

They also pledged to make themselves 
fellow students.”’ 
kite contest. } 

I will give the government credit for acting on the cafeteria 
problem, if you could call it acting...President Donahue wrote a 
letter to Professional Food Mangement stating that ASMPC wanted 
PFM to negotiate with the union. PFM replied by terminating its 
contract with ASMPC. Well that solves that problem. 

Also the government recently voted on a very important issue, to 
keep their eight parking spots. In my opinion, the eight parking 
spots should go to the handicapped because they are certainly more 
deserving. 

With all the campaign promises that were made, there is little 
evidence that anything of major consequence has taken place within 
the government. 

One finds, by looking through council agendas, such announce- 
ments as ‘‘members are requested to be prepared to make a 
decision and take a stand with regard to the legalization/decrimin- 
alization of marijuana.’’ What has this to do with becoming ‘‘more 
visible to our fellow students’’ or acting of the cafeteria problem or 
the bookstore or veteran affairs? : 

Another agenda item ran as such, ‘council will be asked to make 
a decision regarding the copy service available on campus.”’ Isn’t 
the responsibility of power simply overwhelming? | 

The student council is not the only governmental body that can be 
criticized. The Justice Department, up to this point, has failed to 
take action on the parking issue, other than to decide that the eight 
spots are unconstitutional. 

According to the Chief Justice, he was going to take action on the 
issue if it was not settled, which it hasn’t been. So far the Justice 
Department has been all talk, like most or all members of student 
government. 

Upon reading this column, student officers will Hndoubtediy say 
El Yanqui is biased and against unifying the student body. This is 
not true. The reason this column was written was to awaken some 
feelings, any kind, to start some action and to make the student 
government become a student government. 


‘‘More visible to our 
Well so far they have sponsored a dance and a 


In praise 
of KFAT 


By Mike Kemelek 


Let’s drink -- beer -- to the Fat 
One in Gilroy, but first, listen... 
Pop music shifts like the tide in 
cycles of influence. When white 


Big Band jazz became too slick, | 


Chuck Berry and Elvis invented 
rock. When rock became Fabian, 
the Beatles arrived. Today pop is 
dominated by the dead machine 


- rhythms of disco and the glitter 


kids who play like they’re getting 
paid a dollar a note and are trying 
to make a million. A few of them 
have. But now that black music 
has lost its soul to disco and white 
bands have come up short on 
inspiration for years, what’s left? 


Garlic Capital 


There’s progressive country, 
for one thing, a style that was 
surely invented right here in 
central California, although Aus- 
tin, Texas would probably argue 
the point. You can hear it on 
mass-appeal, ‘“‘low-protein, high 
cholesterol radio,’’ KFAT 94.5 
FM, straight from: the garlic 
capita! of the world, Gilroy, 
According to the Fat’s program 
manager, they play ‘‘kind of the 
California twist on country mus- 
ic. 

This means a playlist limited 
only by the disc-jock’s imagina- 
tion -- bad taste is an advantage 
at KFAT, so you get Merle 
Haggard and the Eagles on one 
side of a commercial followed by 
Dan Hicks and Charley Pride. The 
jocks even manage to make the 
ads fun, reading them in comic- 
ally loud voices, stumbling over 
words, leaning away from the 
mike. None of that cooled-out 
paper-shuffling FM-deejay rout- 
ine you get from the heads at 
KLRB. 


Rich Variety 


At the Fat, expect the cream: 
the country-rock of Kristofferson, 
Ronstadt, and the New Riders; 
scratchy Carter Family sides from 
1931, Taj Mahal’s black folk 
blues, the latest slickly produced 
L.A. cowboy stuff, but no glitter 
or disco. Pop/country is also 
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At the bookstore,let 
punishment fit crime 


Picture a bookstore. A browser stashes $25 worth of books under 
his coat and makes for the door. But a security guard has noticed 
the operation and confronts the person before he can escape. He 
takes the books from the would-be shoplifter and after a word with 


the manager, the thief is told how naughty he’s behaved and asked: - 


not to try stealing there again. 

Such a scene would be routine at the campus bookstore except 
that most shoplifters are successful and don’t even face a slap on 
the wrist. For different reasons, the above is not routine at Macy’s 
or Bookworks in Pacific Grove either. 

In privately-owned stores of all types, shoplifting is recognized as 
the threat that it is. The police‘are summoned, and the culprit is 
charged with a misdemeanor violation and subject to a fine of up to 
several hundred dollars. 

But the rule at the campus bookstore, according to the comments 
of manager Dean Wright published in the Herald, is ‘‘under no 
circumstances to embarrass’’ persons caught shoplifting. . As a 
result of this strange policy, the bookstore was short $18,000 worth 
of inventory, $15,000 of it in missing books, that could not be 
accounted for in the last complete inventory. 

This policy of tolerating shoplifting would be no business of mine 
or yours if Wright and President Faul were running the school 
bookstore out of their own pockets. But this is a community college, 
operated by taxpayer dollars. No manager or official has the right to 
play loosely with public money. It’s true that the bookstore still 
turns an annual profit, but to condone as much as $18,000 walking 
out the door is neither good administrative policy nor is it moral, in 
view of this school’s responsibility to the public which pays is bills. 

That attitude, I think, is part of a seriously mistaken line of 
thought which is becoming dominant today. It is this: ‘‘Money 
doesn’t matter. There’s always more where the last bunch came 
from. All the government has to do is print it. Just give me some 
and I'll use it so that everyone benefits.”’ 

How mistaken. Every government, east and west, that allowed 
such reasoning to take over is facing endless inflation, inefficiency, 
social unrest and eventually destruction. 

The campus bookstore can begin by ‘‘embarrassing’’ a_ few 
shoplifters with prosecution right through to sentencing in the 
Municipal Court. About five successful prosecutions ending in stiff 
fines should turn the tide. Arrests right on the premises would 
serve as a vivid warning to onlookers, and the word would get 
around. I don’t suggest staffing the place with security guards until 
it has the totalitarian look of a foreign police station, but a couple of 
guards during the peak pre-semester book-buying ‘weeks---with 
instructions to look and act---would be helpful. 

After all, if the $18,000 that was gradually lost last year belonged 
to Wright, she would have been more interested in keeping track of 
it. The rule for everyone handling public money should be, ‘‘Spend 
it like it was your own.’ 

That way, we'll spend a lot less. 
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Opinion Page 


banned:you should have no fear 
of hearing ‘‘Tie a Yellow Ribbon’’ 
or Olivia Newton-John. 

KFAT may be high in ctfoles: 
terol, as the DJ’s announce, but 
it’s low in sugar, and that’s 
os after our teenage diets 
of top-40 radio. 

‘Straight country has , become 
equally bad, with tiny play lists of 


Ribbon Beer crowd. 


station’s slogan, ‘‘A cowboy 


without KFAT.. 


can I say? 


Is there any alternative? 


But both listeners and adver- 
tisers have made the Fat a going 
thing, apparently accepting the 


. is like a fish 
without a bicycle.’’ What more 


a few dozen rotten records, 
Tammy’s latest over and over. 
KFAT is the alternative, explor- 
ing that rich variety of American 
music, what Jimmy Rodgers call- 
ed the ‘‘white man’s blues,’’ not 
an imitation of black blues but 
equally fine and unique. 


Still Experimental 


Less than two years old and 
broadcasting from high in the 
Santa Cruz hills, KFAT’s signal 
reaches from Marin to Monterey, 
and to the east along Highway 
101 for quite a distance. There are 
only about a dozen progressive 
country stations in the U.S., and 
just one other in California, little 
KVRE out of Santa Rosa. They’re 
still experimental, the idea being 
to forge an audience of burned 
out rock freaks and part of the 
rednecks, white-socks, and Blue 
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By Lisa Setzer 
Blacks and Chicanos both come 
to mind when one is asked to 
think of a minority-but one very 


special and important minority 


group is often relegated to the 
back of our minds.. This minority 
is the handicapped. 

For far too many years, the 
myth that the handicapped are 
useless has persisted. But thanks 
to more liberated thinking, many 


- communities now provide ser- 


vices for their handicapped citi- 
zens that help them get back into 
the mainstream of society where 
they belong. 

MPC has done much more than 
most community colleges in pro- 
viding a wide range of services for 
the peninsula’s handicapped. 

The college offers an orienta- 
tion class, a speech class, braille 
and typing classes, a reading 
course and an adaptive P.E. 
course. Coupled with a growing 
transportation system, the handi- 


capped are enjoying a wide range ~ 


of activities that help get them 
involved with other students on 
campus. 

Counselors are also on hand to 
aid the handicapped student with 
his special needs. 


Record review 
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Rumours - 


By Scott Mason 


When a group titles one of its 
albums with their own name, the 
music better be good. Fleetwood 
Mac did just that last year and the 
music was superb. | 


Their newest album, Rumors, - 


may be even better though. As 
vocalist Stevie Nicks said in a 
Rolling . Stone magazine inter- 
view, ’’Rumors reveals more of 
the groups inner feelings...we 
spill out everything we’ve got on 
this album.”’ 

If this is everything, what will 
Fleetwood Mac do to stay on top 
in 1978? They’ll think of some- 
thing;. you can be sure of that. 

One thing that makes Rumors 
their best album so far is that 
guitarist Lyndsey Buckingham 


and John McVie are doing more © 


blood and gut work with their 
instruments than ever before. 
They are featured on the tracks 
‘Don’t Stop,’’ ‘‘The Chain’’ and 
Macs newest hit “‘Go Your Own 
Way.’’ Before this album the two 
were doing mainly background 
riffs. 

Christie McVie and Nicks are 
again soothing yet powerful with 
their voices. ‘‘Dreams’’ promises 


_to be a big song for Nicks while 


‘‘Songbird’’ and ‘“‘You Make 


Classified 


IMPORTANT STUDY ABROAD 
ANNOUNCEMENT: Applica- 
tions now being accepted for 
Summer 1977 and Academic Year 
1977-78 for Moscow, Leningrad, 
London, Paris, Dijon, Nice, Sala- 
manca, Vienna, Florence, Perug- 
ia, Geneva, Copenhagen, Am- 
sterdam. . All subjects in good 
standing. Accredited university 
courses. 4,6,8-week summer 
terms or quarter, semester, full 
year terms. Summer from $710. 
Year term from $1590. Contact: 
Center For Foreign Study S/AY 
Admissions -- Dept. M216 S. 
State/Box 606 Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan 48107 313-662-5575. 


When did the campus start 
offering these services? Accord- 
ing to Nadine Davis, -enabler/- 
counselor of the Handicapped 
Services, the program was esta- 

_ blished in 1973 and was situated 
in the basement of the library. 

Handicapped Services has 
since expanded and inhabits sev- 
eral offices next to the Child Care 
Center. 

Support Service 


‘Our original philosophy was 
to provide extra assistance,’’ said 
started out with 
special parking spots, priority 


Davis. ‘‘We 


a 


registration and counseling.’” _ 

Roughly 240 handicapped stu- 
dents are now enrolled in the 
program. | 

Davis stressed the fact that all 
the classes offered are to help 
integrate the handicapped stu- 
dent into the College and to help 
him/her adjust to other classes 
more easily. 

An orientation class is offered 
to expose the student to alternate 
study techniques and familarize 
him with the campus. 

The adaptive P.E. class, which 
has been offered for eight years, 
provides individualized programs 


Lovin Fun’’ should tollow in the 
same footsteps for John McVie’s 
wife. : 
Both ‘‘Fleetwood Mac’’ and 
‘‘Rumors’’ begin with fast mov- 
ing, dancable tracks, ‘‘Monday 
Morning’ and ‘‘Second Hand 
News’’ respectively. ! 
I’m really having trouble tryin 
not to make this review sound like 
a love story. Let me just say there 
is one track, ‘‘Never Going Back 


‘Again,’’ that isn’t as good as the 


others. The song last only two 
minutes though. 

‘‘Rumors’’ contains strong vo- 
cals, poetic lyrics and foot stomp- 
in’ instrumental licks. 

Ohio Players-Angel __ 

The best things in life come in 
sixes-such as Michelob, Oly and 
Budweiser. 

The best album the Ohio Play- 
ers have produced so far is their 
sixth. By the time you read this 
the album Angel will have prob- 
ably gone gold if not in sales. The 
group has made five other albums 
with the Mercury Label and four 
of them have sold over one million 
copies. 

Angel features the  seven- 
member band putting togther a 
mixture of funky jazz sounds with 
some rhythmic instrumental 
beats. The blarring noise of rock 
and roll will have to take a back 
seat for this melodic, get up and 
dance music. 

New rhythm guitarist, Chet 
Willis makes his debut with the 
Ohio Players on the album. His 
licks are featured on the tracks 
‘‘Ohio,’’ “‘Body Vibes’’ and the 
title song ‘‘Angel.’’ 

The Ohio Players are good at 
engineering their ethnical soul 
vibes with a foreground of mel- 
lowed vocals. Neither sound tries 
to overpower the other but in- 
stead works together very nicely. 

‘‘Angel’’ also includes a touch 
of humor. The track ‘‘Can You 
Still Love Me’’ ends- with the 
question, ‘*Is your daddy going to 
be mad for us makin’ love?’’ and 
laughingly answered ‘‘Yeah!’’ 


for persons with physical limita- 
tions. 

It is taught by Lynne Bynum 
and Mike Blake along with stu- 
dent aides. 

In this course, the 40 students 
utilize exercycles, parallel walk- 
ing bars, a finger wheel and a 
tandem bicycle. 
may also participate in jogging, 
badminton, swimming, and ping 


pong classes. 


Students can take the course on 
a voluntary basis up to four days a 
week. The class meets from 10-11 
and 11-12 daily. 

A modified typing class is for 
those needing an individualized 
program to learn touch typing. 

Stroke Victims 

One very successful class off- 
ered is a speech class taught by 
speech pathologist Marcia Norris. 

She works with stroke victims, 
those with brain damage, those 
with voice disorders and those 
needing assistance with ‘sound 
pronunciation. } 

She has eight students with 
whom she works on a one-to-one 
basis and six students with whom 
she works on a group basis. The 
class is offered for one unit of 


Fleetwood Mac’s best 


The only song | didn’t like was 


the last one on the album called 
**Faith.’’ 
that they produce a whispering 


The vocals are so low 


The students. . 


sound. This just isn’t the style of 
the Ohio Players. Still, the 
background instrumentals almost 
save the song for what it’s worth. 

A friend recently saw the 
Players perform at the Circle Star 


Theatre. From what he told me, 


I’d say they were hotter than 
‘‘Fire,’’ a gold single for them a 
couple of years back. 


~~ 


Fencing ts 
fast growing 
sport at MPC 


One of the fastest growing 
sports in the Monterey area is 
fencing, according to Dr. Milton 
Banks, the college’s fencing in- 
structor , 

Dr. Banks earned his PhD from 
Georgia Tech in the field of Aero 
Structure. He explained that this 
degree enabled him to build 
airplanes. This is his third year as 
fencing instructor at MPC. 

“The Central Coast has the 
fastest growing fencing division 
in the country,’’.said Banks. ‘‘We 
have 60 individuals in the fencing 
program at MPC.”’ 

He said this is about S50 per cent 
more interest than fencing re- 
ceived in the early 1970’s. 

‘“We are strong in both team 
and individual competition,’’ said 
Banks. ‘‘The men have an excel- 
lent record in dual meets against 
other schools.”’ 

Their won-loss record is 8 to 3 
in team and individual compet- 
ition. | 

‘‘That’s a pretty good record 
considering the- schools we’ve 
been up against,’’ exclaimed 
Banks. ‘‘These guys have been in 
meets with large colleges and 
universities such as 'C-Berkeley 
and Stanford.’’ 
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Handicapped benefit from MPC program 


4 


credit. 

‘I try to help smooth the way 
for the handicapped to fit in with 
other students,’’ said Norris. 

Last year Norris taught part- 
time and now she teaches full 
time due to an increase in the 
demand for her class. The course 
is funded by the state and has a 
contract that is renewed yearly. 
This class will undoubtedly grow 
because, according .to Norris, 
there have been requests for 
added enrollment. 

She also said that the feedback 
about her course has been very 
positive. 

‘‘The students are very enthu- 
siastic,’’ she said. 

She stresses that her class is 
open to any interested student 
and not just for the handicapped. 

Another class is offered to 
students who have some sort of 
reading disability. This course is 
not affiliated with Handicapped 
Services but half of the students 
enrolled in the program were 
referred to it by Handicapped 
Services. 

This course is a reading class 
funded by Right to Read and 
organized by the Behavioral Sci- 
ences Institute of Carmel. Taught 
by part-time instructor Patti Lof- 
tus, the class deals with basic 
decoding skills-or word recogni- 
tion. Loftus starts by using the 
alphabet and pronunciation. 

‘‘T work with two students at a 
time and for half an hour every 
day,’’ she said. 

‘‘The six-week course is de- 
signed to bring a student’s read- 
ing level up 1.2 grade levels in 


decoding skills,’’ she added. 

This is the first year the 
program has been offered and 
there are 14 students enrolled. 

Similar Courses 

Other similar classes are offer- 
ed at Hartnell College and Sea- 
side and Pacific hign schools. 

This program is also govern- 
ment funded with a three-year 
renewable contract. 

The response to the class has 
been very positive with parents 
and teachers commenting on 
rapid improvement in the stu- 
dents. | 

A class is available to students 
‘interested in learning braille and 
according to Nadine Davis, 
Handicapped Services is in the 
process of hiring an interperter. 

One very special service avail- 
able to handicapped students is a 
Rehabilation counselor who pre- 
pares the students for seeking 
employment. 

Several handicapped students 
are currently employed in the 
Special Services Center, includ- 
ing blind P.E. instructor ‘‘Pinky”’ 
Dukes who helps students to 
strengthen arm and leg muscles 
in the adaptive P.E. class. 

Truly Caring 

Just by walking into the cheer- 
ful atmosphere of Handicapped 
Services one senses that these 
people are truly caring and have 
the patience and time to help 
their fellowman. The motto of 
Handicapped Services sums it all 
up. ‘‘The more you believe in 


human beings the less you can 
tolerate the waste of their capa- 
city.”’ 


Who said that being an Assistant Dean of Student Personnel 
was a dry job? Apparently this isn’t the case for Robert 
Griffin [shown middle], who learns a new quick step with 
bellydancers hired to entertain at a surprise party honoring 
Griffin’s birthday. Photo by Deb Curry 


The women don‘t fare quite so 
well in their fencing matches so 
far, according to Banks. 

‘I can’t really expect a lot from 
them,’’ he said in relation to their 
possible showing in the JC cham- 
pionships. ‘‘They are very inex- 
perienced in this type of compet- 
ition.”’ 

The competition he is speaking 
of is the Northern California 
Junior College Fencing Cham- 
pionships at MPC last Saturday. 

Should fencing’s popularity in- 
crease throughout America as it 
has in California, there may be a 
new story in the 1980 Olympics. 


‘*People are just beginning to 
see how easy a sport fencing is to ~ 
watch, score and participate in,”’ 
said Banks. ‘‘I’m really excited 
about the future of the sport.’’ 

‘“Our main problem in the U.S. 
is our base,’’ said Banks. ‘‘We 
have around six thousand com- 
petitors in fencing scattered a- 
round America. Russia has that 
many at one club.”’ 

Banks was disappointed by the 
lack of television time given to 
fencing in the 1976 Olympics. He 
said that the reason for its 
diversion was because the U.S. 
has never been strong in fencing. 
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_ Women 1 in sports 


Sports Editor 


iO SCOt Maso a wu 


I have become fascinated by the recent trend of women towards 
sports. It wasn’t that long ago-or am I getting old-that women were 
content with being cheerleaders, pom-pom girls and song leaders. 
Now they’re trading in the cute little skirts and sweaters in favor of 
shoulder pads, wrist bands and perhaps most importantly, chest 
protectors. 

Within 120 miles of Monterey, women are engaged in softball, 

football and tennis on the-professional level. San Jose produces a 
- professional football and softball team while the Golden Gaters of 
the World Team Tennis Association play their home matches at the 
Oakland Coleseum-Arena. 

Recently, golfers JoAnne Carner, Jane Blalock and Judy Rankin 
appeared on the front of TV Guide with Dinah Shore. They were 
promoting the Colgate-Shore golf tournament. I don’t ever recall 


Play-off bound? | 


By Scott Mason 

‘‘Don’t give up on us baby.’’, 
Lobo baseball coach Larry Cum- 
mins may be singing David Soul’s 
song pretty soon, not to his wife 
but to the followers of his team. 

At press time, the Lobos are 
ranked fifth in the Coast Confer- 
ence standings with a record of 
5-7. Only the top four teams will 
play in the Shaughnessy play-offs 
beginning next month. 

‘‘We’ve still got a chance at the 
play-offs,’’ said Cummins before 
last Friday’s 7-2- beating by 


seeing Nicklaus, Crenshaw or even Bruce Lietzke on that magazine 
cover. 

Women are also advancing in the journalism field. The Chronicle 
carries two full time women sports writers and El Yanqui one. The 
Herald doesn’t have any women on the sports staff. They probably 
haven’t heard yet about the creation of another sex from Adam's 


rib. 
Lobo Gals 


At MPC, women are competing in swimming, golf, basketball, 

track and field, cross country, softball and tennis. 
- The swim team recently completed the conference season with an 
8-0 record. At press time, they were headed for Gavilan College to 
compete in the Coast Conference Swimming and_ Diving 
Championships. 

Debra Curry reports that the coreball team has drawn good 
gatherings to their games. 

‘‘The people who come to our games are there to have a good 
time,’’ she said, ‘‘And they do. They have little parties-with beer 
and everything.”’ 

People are drinking alcoholic beverages on the campus? Are you 
listening Bill Stallworth? 

Deb is not only an El Yanqui reporter but she also plays shortstop 
for the Lobos. If I may add, without any chauvinism integded, she is 
much prettier than shortstoppers Chris Speier, Bill Russell and even 
MPC’s own Terry Willis. 

Women are being treated in the same uncomfortable way black 
athletes were in the 1930’s:and 40’s. They have to practice at 
inconvenient hours when the men have the field. If not, they are 
pushed into a corner diamond where grass is EN non-existent 
and the field is not level. 

The Lobo tennis team practices off of the Seen AE at the 
Hyatt House courts or Jacks Park. The girls are able to play. their 
home matches on the MPC courts but not much else. 

Why are women treated like hand-me-downs? Because their 
organized activity in sports didn’t come about until the 1970's. It’s 
still felt by many that only the men’s competition really counts as 
anything. The women are only keeping themselves occupied when 
not ee floors or watching soap operas-hogwash! 

Women’s Lib 

Women are very conscious of their status in today’s society. They 
have already forced laws to be passed for changing occupations and 
careers that once had labels such as mailman, congressman and 
businessman to blank-person. This gets a little out of hand though. 

When I interviewed Bruce Jenner and Roy Jefferson about a 
month ago, Jefferson asked my photographer, Kim Bui, and I what 
year of school we're in. | replied that I am a sophomore and Kim 
answered to being a freshperson. She certainly is! 

| Active Woman , 

Perhaps the most active of women at MPC is Holly Jurgens. She 
played on the womens basketball team which completed a dismal 
season recording only four conference victories. Their overall 
record was 10-16. 

She is now playing for the golf team and doing surprisingly well. 
Being the only woman, she has got to hit her tee shots from the 
mens tee thus making each hole anywhere from 5 to 75 yards 
longer. She’s hitting the ball as far as some of the guys though. 

The womens movement in sports probably got its start with the 
Billie-Jean King-Bobby Riggs showdown in Las Vegas about five 
years back. Nothing was really proven in the tennis exhibition 
except the fact that a women in her twenties can shut-up a man in 
his fifties by embarassing him before a large viewing audience. 

Tt also opened the eyes of women across America to the fact that 
they too can participate in sports. 
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Cabrillo. 
Poor Defense 

The only obstacle between the 
Lobos and the play-offs is the 
team’s own. poor defensive play. 

““Qur defense has beaten us too 
much this year,’’ declared Cum- 
mins. “‘It’s not a new problem or 
one we haven’t been working on. 


We've been plagued by it since 


the early going.’’ 

The Lobos added five errors to 
their already bulging total in the 
loss to the Seahawks. Fielding 
mishaps along with wild pitching 
let in five of Cabrillo’s seven runs 
in the fifth inning. 

‘‘We let in five runs in one 
inning in the Skyline game (play- 
ed the Tuesday before the Cabril- 
lo game),’’ said a disgruntled 
Cummins. ‘‘We’re letting teams 
have big innings against us.”’ 

After that game, Cummins kept 


his squad on the field for an early 
“evening practice session. 


One 
might have thought he did it to 
shake up the team but Cummins 
explains his reasoning different- 
ly. | 


‘‘We were trying to get some 


work done on the things we did 
wrong in the game,”’ 


said Cum- 


mins. ‘‘I wanted to work on it 
while it was still fresh in their 
minds. We can’t make up for 
errors already made, just hope- 
fully prevent more from coming.”’ 
Optimistic Coach 

Cummins is able to remain 
optimistic though, because of the 
fine performance the Lobos are 
getting from their pitchers. 

Bruce Willis, the ace of the 
staff, has had his problems 
throwing the curve ball in recent 
outings but has been impressive 
on the year. His record is 3-4 with 
a respectable earned run average 
of 2.98. 

‘‘Bruce has pitched quite well 
for us,’’ said Cummins. ‘‘He’s 
kept us in a lot of games.”’ 

Games that the Lobos have 
been able to remain close in are 
being won in the fate innings via 
third baseman Steve Dill’s clutch 


hitting. 
‘‘Dill has been hitting the ball 
under pressure for us,”’ ex- 


claimed Cummins. ‘‘He drove in 


the winning run in Cabrillo and 
Hartnell games (when MPC faced 
them in March).”’ 

Dill is batting .299 with nine 


well timed runs batted in. 


Set lineup 

Cummins said he thinks that he 
has found a set lineup. 

‘‘Every day we think about 
making some possible changes,”’ 
he said, “‘but it’s a little late to 
start moving people around.”’ 

The only battle brewing is that 
of deciding who’s on second? 
Dave Mascorro moved into the 
position last week when Veroy 
Alston was injured. Alston 
started the Cabrillo contest 
though. 

For a real chance of gaining a 
play-off spot, the Lobos cannot 
afford to lose another game. 

The same Gavilan team that the 
Lobos beat 20-3 earlier in the 
season comes to town this after- 
noon in the final home contest for 
MPC. 

Game time is 2:30. 


WILLIS AND DILL Photo by Deb Curry 


Perry Ramon credits friends and 
family for his success in tennis 


By Danny Ng 


He was the worst player on the 
tennis team during his senior year 
in high school. Two years later, a 
determined Perry Ramon _ has 
emerged as one of the outstand- 
ing performers in the current 
Coast Conference season. 

One of three Seaside High 
School’ products in the starting 
six, Ramon plays second man 
singles for the Lobos. 

On last season’s-championship 
tennis squad that placed second 
among small colleges in the state, 
Ramon posted an unbeaten 12-0 
record. Then he was the college’s 
number six man. 

_ Six to Two 

Jeff Egbert is the only player 
ahead of him this year, while 
Eddie Baquing, Marty Clem, 
John Hausserman and Mike 
Chassion play behind him. When 
they were together in high school, 
Baquing and Clem played ahead 
of Ramon, dominating UG prep 
circuit. 

‘‘He went from number six to 
number two through hard work 
and dedication,’’ said Coach Luke 
Phillips. 

Although he is winning as 
many matches as he is losing, 
Ramon scored, a -victory in his 
latest match, 6-0, 6-2, against a 
Hartnell opponent last week. 

He credits Phillips for helping 
him become the player he is 
today. 


_ brother, 


‘‘He’s helped me with the drills 
we do in practice,’’ said Ramon. 


Close Friends 

He said Peggy Ranker, last 
year’s number one player on the 
women’s team, and Egbert were 
‘close friends who helped me 
build my confidence because they 
give me pep talks.’’ 

At press time, the tennis team 
was 3-1 in conference play, 
trailing behind undefeated Cab-. 
rillo College. 

‘‘Last year’s team was much 
stronger overall than this 
year’s,’’ said Ramon. 

He was quick to note, however, 
that they should win the remain- 


der of their matches in their 
schedule. 
Ramon calls tennis ‘‘a very 


mental sport.’’ 
‘It’s more of a sport concern- 
ing strategy than anything else,”’ 


he added. 


Tennis Family 

As good as he is, you probably 
believe that he started playing 
tennis only three years ago. 

‘‘My older sister started me,’’ 
he said with a smile. 

Perry isn’t the only Ramon in 
the family enjoying success on the 
tennis courts. He has a younger 
Robert, playing first 
singles at Seaside High, and 
another one, Richard, playing 
first singles at Martin Luther 
King Junior High School. Rod 
Ramon, a back-up for the Lobo 
netters, is also a brother of Perry. 


‘I play tennis with them every 
other weekend,’’ he said. 
Very Dedicated 
Ramon, who was listed in the 
1974 edition of Who’s Who in 
American High Schools, wants to 
finish his education in either the 


University of Oklahoma or Fresno . 


State University. He carries a B 
average and hopes to major in Art 
or English. He also hopes to 
continue his inter-collegiate ten- 
nis playing. 3 

His favorite professional play- 
ers are Jimmy Connors, Evonne 
Goolagong and Chris Evert. 

‘‘T really enjoyed the past two 
seasons playing for MPC,’’ said 
Ramon, ‘‘and hope I’ll be able to 
make more friends the same way 
through tennis at Fresno ofr 
Oklahoma.”’ 


Laguna Seca 


Automobile racing returns to 
Laguna Seca with the Monterey 
Triple Crown next Saturday and 
Sunday. The racing will feature 
Carmel GT, Executive Motor- 
home, Winston West Grand Na- 
tional and Scirocco-Bilstein Cup. 

The International Motor Sports 
Association (IMSA) will sponsor 
the weekend of racing that opens 
up the 20th anniversary at Laguna 
Seca. For more information and 
ticket purchasing call 373-1811 or 
write to: Laguna Seca, P.O. Box 
Scamp, Monterey, CA, 93940. 
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